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ABSTRACT 

The educational complex is s,e^n .to act as a subsystem 
of the overall societal system whose main function is^ said to lie in 
the socialization of individuals for membership in thle larger 
society. The socialization process, including mastery of norms^ 
beliefs^ attitudes^ ^nd behavioral patterns of the society^ are seen 
to be permeated with institutionalized racism. As a vehicle of the 
socialization process^ 'the educational system is considered to 
incorporate racist norms^ standards, behavioral patterns^ morals, an^ 
sense of social position in such a manner that the socializee is 
unaware of his absorption of"a curriculum that is fundamentally 
racist. While American institutions contribute to institutionalized 
racism, the focus on the educational system has particular relevance 
since minority groups, ethnic minorities, and poverty groups attach 
high significance to education, particularly as the road to upward 
mobility. The major conclusion formulated from the evidence presented 
is that a pervasive and effective ins t itui:ional racism permeates the 
entire education sysrem. (Author/AM) 
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THE iiDUCATIONAL ^YSTEU AS A RHINTORCER 



Q 0? INS-riTUTIONALIZED RACIS.V. 

UJ 

The recent Carnegie Commission on Hisher Education 
final report entitled "Priorities for Act i on indicates 
that the perspective of the most influential forces iri 
higher education for the 1980's does not include any 
Hiaior chanse^^^n the role of the educational system 
as a reinforcer of institutionalized racism in our 

society. ' , % ' 

This fact i4 obscured in the report in a flow of 
"li-oeral rhetoj:^c" that promises an American society 
"more meritocratic in its search for talent," "more 
ec'alitarian i^' the distribution of income," "more 

humane in its concern for the health, the education, ^ 

and the chance fbr development of all citizens,." and 
' "more pj.uraiistic in its acceptance of diverse cul- 
tures and / lifestyles. 

• • * . 

« ■ ■ • The pdmmis si on 'report is less obscure wh4^ it 

states thjat "'elite' instit\itions of all types- 
Mi ' 

, colleses iand universities— should be protected and 
iQ 1 . ■ 

<^ encoura=-e'd as a source of scholarship and leadership 



o 
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Prlryltr<^3 for Action: ?jnal Report of the Car- 
Q ne/yjo Co^lr:r:1 on Hi./^her /ilducation . I^ew York;' McGraw- 
ERJC" Hiil Book .Company, 1973. , 
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training at the highest levels. Thev shcygld not be 
cs^.O'-^^'rXz^A in the nan:e of e5^alitarlg>nj.srn > " (Note : my 

italics, ) , 

vrnile elitism is not isomorphic v/ith racism, 
elixisn, in its hierarchic and stratifying approach to ..j'V 
hurr.an beings, is the foundation of racism. Racism pan ^^^^^ 
be characterized as elitisir. in the second degree, ^.-ey^^, 
the hierarchicizing principle -transposed from indiv;^ 
• duals' xo' peoples. In this context, the Commissiop^ 
report, with its emphasis on the • meritocracy aridj 

rr^in-canance of elite institutions, projects ajplreat 

' ■ ■ ■ oj^ 

to the . limited advances that have^'been ma^e"in minor- 
ity access to higher education and ^^;^ises a continu- 
ation 'of the institutiohalized r^ism that dominate-s 
the educational system. 

■ The educational system, in its primary role as • 
the most important agent of the socialization process, 
establishes the norms,. standards, behavioral patterns, 
morality, social position and life chances of all who 
pass through the process. Of .all the institutions of 
society-, the educational system is that 'kind of insti- 
- tution of. v/hich the Kerner Commission report- said, 

What v/hite Americans have never 
understood — but v/hat the Megro can 
, never forget — is that v/hite society 

is deeply implicated in the, ghetto. 
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V/hi-te ir.stitutior.s created it, • 
v/hi«e ins ti-o-ut: ions ir^aintain^ ix, . > 

, and v/hixe society condones it. 

As a vehicle of the socializaxion process, the 
ed'vicationai systesr: incorporates racist norms, stand- 
ards, behavioral patterns, morals, -and sense of 'social 
■posi-oion asca matter of fact so tha^ the socializee is 
unaws^re of his or 'her 'absorption of a curriculum that 
is fundamentally racist. Beginning with the textboolcs, 
^, ■ cc^itinuing through the faculties and administrators,' 
• the designing and admnistering of -tests, grading, 
■ selecxion of students and guidance and counseling of • 
students, the granting of . scholaraifips^^grants , fellov/- 
ships and loans and ending with $he final stamp of - 
aooroval for membership in American society--the cre- 
dential in the form of-the diploma, the educational 
system functions as a relentlessly efficient stratifief 
and hierarchic izer of the American population into • 
classes and color gradines, effectively barring lower 
class, female, ethnic and color minorities from full 
part icipai; ion in American society. Scores "of studies 
and research document this more often latent,' but some- 
times manifest function of the educational system as 
reinforcer of institutionalized racism (see Banks, 
' Poussaint, Seasholes, Goodman, Sizemote an(? Grarobs, 
■ 1§72). 

ERLC . . 
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C?his basic cole of the educational systen: is ig- 

nored by Vs.e pathogenic theorists v/ho still clutch the 

tin:ev/orn 19th* century shibbclexh xhat blacks are un- 

ed"ucable by virtue bf. their def icie^icies -at birth (see 

Jensen, 1^69; Shockley, 1973 J Shuey, 1966; 2ysenck, 

1973) also by the more sophisticated social 

science of the 20th century represented by the socio- 

pathologists v/ho advocate the viev/ that blacks .have be^ 
• * 

con:e inferior as an end-r>roduct of social condition- ' 

ins,*a f6rin of Social Darvdnism-in7reverse (see' 

Clark, 1965; Glazer* and Moyni'han,' 19^3; Kardiner and 

Cvesey, 1951 J Koynihan, 19'65; Pettigrew, 196^1 Rain- 

v/ater,, 1966). ' . , ; ' ' 

.The exposition *of the socializing function of 

the school class by'Talcott Parsons- also avoias tne . 

negative discrir/inatory aspect* of the allocation of 

roles and the racist aspects of the commitment .to the ,» 

in;pler.entation '6f the "broad values " , of society. How- 

ever, implicit in Parsons' description of the role* af 

.the school class is unmentioned racism^ in role-allopa- 

fion and inculcated values. Parsons states: . 

« 

. 

2 

Social Darv/inism-in-revorse is the cornmut'ation 
•of the formula ^ ''ohG survival of the fittest to. "the 
survivors ^.re ihe least fit.".. ^ , 



?rc:r. the functional point of view 
't?" * the school .class can be "created as 

an agency of socialization, '^hat > 
is to say, it is an agency through 
which individual personalities are 
X s trained to be :nouivationally and 
'^1 technically adequate to the per- 
formance o5 adult roles. It 'is 
noT: ,the sole such ar'oncy, . ^ 
but, in the period extending from 
entry into firsx grade ion oil entry 
into the labor force or marriage, 
' -G^.e school class r»:ay be regarded 
as the focal socializing agency. 

In fact, from the point of view of results, the school 

class as the production arena of the educational syste 

might be defined as the dominant -socializing agency. 

Parsons goes on to say, 

V/hile. on the* one\ hand, the school 
. cXs-ss .may be regarded as a primary 
agency by which these different ' 
components of commitments and 
capacities .are generated, on the 
other hand, it is, from the point 
of view of " the society, -an agency 
of • manpower V alloc9.tion. It is ^ 
v/oll known that in American soci- 
ety" -chore is a very high; and prob- 
' ably increa.sing, correlation betv/een 

one's status level in society and 
one's level of ' educational attain-^ ^. 
ment, '3oth 'Social status and edur 
cational level aire obviously re- ^ 
lated to xhe occupational status 
• v/hich is attained, * 

And what are th6 criteria for the all^important deter- 

mination of v/ho shall be college-going and non- 

college -going? Parsons reveals that' that decision is 

made in elementary school. He states, 



ion is the record of school^ per- 
forir.ar.ce in eienientary school • • 
•rhese records aye evaluated by 
teachers and principals,, and 
\ tr.ete are few cases' of entering 
xhe college preparatory course 
against their advice. 

Parsons sofxens the blow by declaydng the -' process to 
/ 

bS "genuinely assortative" and, as In all "coiTiparable*^ 
processes" ascriptive and achieved factors influence 
ouxcorr.e, with the ascriptive factor being socio- 
e'conoirdc status of the child's family and the 
achievement factor being the individual ability of 
the child. Parsons deals ' lightly with the damning 
evidence that the' ascriptive iact.or weighs so heavily 
xhat only 29f»,of laborers' sons had college intentions 
con-.pared to 89;$ of white cellar persons'" sons in the 
xop quintile of ability. At the same ability level, 
in this' Boston study discussed by Parsons, the as- 
criptive factor outweighs xhe achievement factor based 
on individual .ability by 3 -to 1. From these data. 
Parsons astoundingly sums up, 

Considerations like these lead me to 
conclude that the inain process of 
differentiation (which fron another 
point of view is selection) that 
occurs dj^ring. elernentary^ school ^ 
talces place on a single rnain axis 
of achievement. 



Parsons/ with his emphasis on the achievement as- 
paces of| advancernent in school, justifies and ration- 
•aiizes the claim of the educational system's defenders 
that these who finally get to college are doing so on 
'"cheir r.-rri'^s v/ithoux regard for class, sex, ethnicity 
or race. Fortunately, 'a new breed o? behavioral sci- 
ehtists are challenging these unwarranted assuir^ptions • 
3cv/les and Levin asseir*ble evidence that social class is 
by 5ar the niore potent factor in determining scholastic 
achiever.ent (1968); Boyle demonstrates the impact of 
nei,:hborhood and college plans (1966); Turner chal- 
lenges the assumption that ascension to the elite in 
the United States is more democratic through the prac-- 
tlce of ♦•contest mobility" in contrast to the more 
ascriptive "sponsored mobility" in the British school 
system (i960); and Stein outlines the^ inexorable opera- 
tion of racism as the selection agent in the New York 
-City school system (1971). 

In his introduction to The Urban School: A Fac- 
tory for Fadlure / Ray C. Rist sums 'up and defines the 
socialization function of the educational system j 

Succinctly, it may be saidHhat 
the system of public education in 
the United Staxos is specifically 
designed zo aid' in -the perpetuation 
of thd social and economic inequali- 
ties found within the socioxy. 
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Or, as Michael Katz sug^ges^s (1.971|, p. yiyiii), "Schools 

are "not great democratic engines |f or identifying 'talent 

and matchirig it with opportunity. The children' -i^ the 

affluent by and large, take" the- best marks and the "best. 

OPl^s." ' ■ • ' *■' ^ • . . 

Ori as' Katz'states even more penetratingly, 

. . .' The schools are fortresses in 
function as well as form, protected 

■ outposts of the city's educational^ 
establishment, and the prosperous/ : '• 
citizens v/hb, sustain (sicl ) it. -In. 
their ovm way, they are imperial 
institutions .designed to ■civili'ze ■' • ' 
the ^natives ; they exist to do sQine- 
thing to poor children, especially, ". 
-nov/,. children v/ho>are black' ojr brown; 

' .' - . Their main purpose is to make -these". 

' children ^ orderly, industrious, law- ' 
abiding, ,and respectful of authority. 
Their literatuj^e and the in spokesmen 
proclaim the schools to be symbols of 
- opportunity, but slitted or window- ' ' 
less walls say clearly what their 
• history v/ould reveal as well: they 
•were .Resigned to reflect- and' con-/ 
' , firm', the social structure that / 

■ erected them./^Rist, 1973) 

-While all American institution's contribir^e their unjust 
due- to institutionalized racism— thV biisiness world, 
the government, the police, the courts, and the enter- 
tainment world in varying degrfees— our focus on ^he 
educational .systejjl has a particular poignancy because 
of its significance to. ethnic minorities, blacks, 
Puerto Ricans,- Chicanes, Native Americans, lower 



middle -classes and v/orking class and even the muchr 
ihaligned WASP,* who^e^. Appalachian contingent ranks among 
th?* poorest popvil^-tions in the nation/' All of these ; 
peoples have/felt, tha't- the educational system was . th^ 
road to. Upward social' mo'oilitv?; if , there was one, or, 
at" least,, to an improvement /in one's life .chances. .If 
PajTsohs* thesisf" that the sc/hool class is the focal . 
agency of. socializatiion dWing the crucial years, from^ 
five,' to sixteen or tweb^-one is valid, sind most evi- 
'dehce supp.orlis that assumption, then 'the educational' 
syst-em becomes t^^e' k^y factor in determining what a,s- 
pects of the cultxaral heritage are transmitted to, the 

student and also/^iov? these particular aspects/of the 

- . • / • . -3- 



cultural heritage are interpreted to the' student. 
The heavy weight of racist interpretations of our ( 
tural heritage in the educational system makes the 



-X. ./ ■ ■ ■ . ., ■ : 

"•Lhe terms "'education' and 'socialization' should, 
be considered^synonymous in our society, for educaition 
is the primary means .of so6ializing all children after 
they reach, the age of. five, .t . . This educsytional 
system socializes . chi'ldren by teaching them the know- 
ledge and dn;fcellectual skills .essential to full par-^ 
ticipation in society aS' well as the mores and habits 
of its' members.," In these certain terms, .McNeil aug-" / 
ments Parsons ' evaluat,ion of the prime- importance of ^ 
the educational system during these key years. Elton 
B. McNeil. ' Human Socializ-ation > Belmont, .California j 
3rooks/Cole„ 1969. p., 13a. * - . *. 
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schooling procesa the 5(26(1-15601 for. the ideological ius- 
tification of institutional racista. The' educa'tionai 
system authenticates, (fbcuments, organizes and raises, 
to 'the level of "science" the inchoate and* fragmented 
racial attitudes acquired through the family, the Ipeer 
groxxo and the ^ the r agencies of Socialization* ' ($ee 
r^acRae, 19605 Myrdal, 19^3? Baratz and Bara^z, iri Brorar 
ley, 1972; Harding, 197^; and Sizemore, 1973*) Admit-- ^ 
tedly these groups: pl^y an important role, 'but the ^ 
educational system as socializer is our main concern. 
As Ehrlich (1973)' puts i'fci 'the educatioh&i^ysliein is thie ' 
ixechanism through whicl; our social^.h§?itage is| trans- 
. raitted. Sthnorac'ial attitudes ar^ transmitted across 
generations as a component of the accumulate ' knowledge * 
reflecting our social heritage-r^^ther studies strikingly 
indicate v/hite childiJen's acquisition of evaluative iRjBan- 



"Cultural imperialism is also part of 'the rela- 
tionship; ghetto schools traditionally teacH the hisr ' 
tory of the ''Mo thof Country as if blacks h^d no part 
in its .development, as -if blacks ^had. no identity] of \^ 
xheir ovrn, no culture, no; origins v/orthy ojfj mention 
in the chronicles . of the world's nations and pepplesiV * 
The, dominant culture is cjonstantly hold las goQd, 
desirable, v/orthy of emulation. The de'Struction of 
the indigenous • culture is an important weapon in ^cre- 
ating dependence and reinforcing control. j -William 
Tabb, '"Ixace Relations Models and Social Chtee,'V-in'^ 
Social Problems . -Vol^ I8, Spring 1971, P. f35.. ; , 



ings of white 'as good and black as bad as. early as the 
, preschool years., 'j^he racial attitudes are almost uni- 
versally stabilized in the socialisation process by the 
age - of i6. Most attitudes are acquired by 5. The. pri- 
'mary agents in this pre-school process are' .the parents, 
. with siblings adding additional significant im^luence 
in' the familial social network. (See Hyman, 1959K^^ 
I Radke and Tragei*, 1950'.) . ; 

' One 'of the' modalities of the socialization process . 

<'.,is oljservational learning. This has a tremendous o^mpact 

^ ,: ' 

;-in, the clas'^robm on both white 4nd black youth, A pi^i- 
*• " ^ • ■ I ' ' 

I' mary ste'p in the acq^uisition o? color-oriented or race- 

' typed behavior, observational learning," labeled- "im.ita- 

-fciorl" in experimental psychology, according to Bandura 

and Walters (1963), aild "identification" ■ in personality 

■ theory. -(Li^n-, 19^6; Kead. 193^> Parsons, 195^; Davis h 

' Dollard; 19^0T/ cain be less ambiguously referred to as 

the "reproduction by the person of the actions, attitudes 

and. emotional' responses exhibite'd 'by real-life or symbolic^ 

'• Models. , ' ' 

"A review of 'the. literature on social learning ob- 
■'serves that imitative or identificatory learning takes. 
>'place directly or vicarious-ly and can bo inhi'bited or , 
: ell cite d*by the contrblling agents. The controlling agent 



£or the educational systea is^ in most instances'; the 
teachert Note here that crossr-sex identijTication is 
associated with assumed pov/er in the cross -sex adult ot 
older peer, and this finding' might '"be 'applicable to 
cnoss-color identification, as -in the *c5se of the 

5 ' ^- . . . ; . . ' / / ^ 

•*Oreo" phenomenon 'where the black -adult or child com- 
pletely' absorbs all of the behavior patterns of the-in-^ 
struct ing. v;hite , 'i'e presenting the dominant c^ulture.^ . 
C?he re 'is- considerable evidence, accor*ding- to. Festinger . 

" * • ■ • • ^ ' • / ''V 

(1957 )# that cpgnitiye, and valufe ch'angfes occur as a re-* 

suit of particuJCar behavioral performance. Thai; is, 

values'" arjii cognitions are reaj^igned to make them con- 

sistent with beha^yi.or and may^even be used Jo justify ^ 

^behavio^. "Ah indi-vidual who eats grasshoppers sgid can 

* » * 

,£ind no exiiernal justification for his jDehavi6r, ^^eels 

that- they musy be delicioxis.- " This^kirid' of rsc^tionale 

is generally adopted to explain the color-oriented be- 

^ - ^ /. ' • . ^ . \ ^ . • . ^ - 

havior -in society. ^ . ^ , - • . ^ 

The ,second9.ry modality ill the socialization propes^ 



A Oookie that is chocolate (read "black" on the 
outside. and v/hite^ on «the inside, hence "Oreo." cibnnotes 
•a, black' person who has internalized the wh'^ite value ^ ^ 
system and successfully extirpated any evidence ©f • 
blackness in his consciousness. • « , ' , • • - * 



is characterized as a reinfoi^cemeht approach** ^That is, 

• * . . ' ' . ' ''---^^ 

* learning through a system ,of rewards and puriishments 

(Yarrow, CaraplDell and Burton, The "shaping" or - 

•*mp(^elins:; of beh^vioil throtigh* i;he arousal of positive 

or ne^tive' states in the. subjeclf- can ^be an influential 

de1:errninant in the socialization process, though ther,e 

'is .ftverv/helming evidence, thatt .cognition, through oHser-^ 

vatioh, of the tv/o modalities,, is the more preponderant 

in^ its iiapact (Dah^iger, 1973 )• Thus, both tho. ohser- 

vayional impact as well as reinf or cement -^-.teclinique, " 

affirm as important verl)al and non-verbal 'behavior* It 

has "been suggested (Banks., 19^3). that* teachers frequently 

exhibit a good deal of \inconscibus' discrimination- " 

against v/orlcing class and ^especially lower Worlcing 

class children, This bias against the v/orking class . ' 

child is assumed 'to arise from the adherence to middle 

class values which .characterizes' the school teacher by 

virtue of his ovm 'social class position, The bias is V 

intensified when the child .is workings class and also 

black. Teachers are/ it can be argued, middle class; 

• ■ ' ' . ^. ■ 

•either by virtue ojT. their social origin, or, in the case 
of those who have been 'Socially mobile, because they ^ 
have adopted middle class values^ in thejir successful 
passage through school .and 'college; We might ailso add 



to this non-verbal c.ominvmication of antagonis.m. by ges- 
ture, tone of Voice/ expression on face, enlarged ' body 
movements,-. A -recent survey study in Psvchoiogy Today • 
indicates' that there are cultural differences in the 
amount of spaSe.that whites- require during the- course 
.of conversation as contrasted with blocks. Dissonance 
and a feeling of re jectioii in blacks if the white uses- ' . 
what is normally considered a white amount of space can 
.result. Blacks operate .uiider much ^loser proxiinity to 

each other .and in the- case of the white -teacher it • 

' ' ' • *■ ■ . '' • 

might be regarded as pushiness by the black . student, if 

he -attempted to maneuver to closer physical proximity t<3 

the teacher. Thus, on the non-verbal l^yel, the v/hite 

middle class teacher in a black majority schpol room 

would sense non-verbal cues signalling "aggression," 

and' "pushiness" in black: children and, if th^y moved too 

close to her, might even signal "violence," 



• Reported, by ,«?acK Horw in . New^ line on Jresearch 
■conducted, by i*^ trick Connolly for doctorate at Uni- 
versity of, Iowa, The same article notes^'research"' 
in8i?5ating racial -^culturai differences in" staring- 
speaking and looking . av/ay-listening patterns that' . 
might- lerad to generalized discoiilfort in interaction 
betv/een Macks and v/hites. These findings by Mari- 
anne La -Franco and "Clara Mayo in the Department of , 
Psybholo^ at Boston University could -have signifi- 
cant bearing -on teacher-student cognit?.ve dissonance'. 



what the results of • these aspects of <the so- 

oUalizatipn' process in the schpol systein? - What is th^ 

e"d\iicational biitput? According .to Annie Stein in^the 

•i Harvard .Educational Reviev/ , the 'average child in 85 per 
'* ' " " • * . • ,. 

cerit' of the black and Puerto Rican schools in New YorlC- 

I City is. functional]^ illiterate aft%r eight -y^ars of . 

!' schooling in the richest city in the world* ^teln 
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ironically- maint^Sins / 



$his is. a. massive accomplishTnent/ • | .\\ 
•It took the effort of v^3,600j'"' ' • ^ 
'teachers, thousands mor^ ?idminr' 
istrators, scholars an^^t^bci^l 7;. * Z'^- 
/ , scientists, and billion^'*-pf . - * ^ , 

. dollars* to. achieve . Alb^e , ^hqw-^ ^ " * ' \ 
ever, the professional educators ' [ ^ • , 
• .• - ' cculd not have done i't. ; fhey- . - 

. needed the active support of , all ' / * 
; * * of the forces of business, real 
V , , estate interests,' trade unions, \, 
• \' ^ - - "^'jVilling politicians, *'city^ off i-. 
• ' Cials/ the police and the courts; - 

... • X . Perhaps an feven grfeater achieve.-i* '\ 
' ' \ mfeiit 'Of - the schools has be^n 

• • ' ^ Vthe^ir^\ability to place the.;re- 
. ^ : . • ' -*^^)oft"^i:|flity for this extra- - • . 

"S;;;^ . " /• ordinary record of/failjArer upon ^ 

'7/ the vchj.ldre'n themselves , . their 
; . * •families and their'^communitie'sr 

Stein describes the mechanism through which this is 
. I • ' * * ^ 

. developed as ."strategies for failure *H first, control; 
•! thirbugh. containment, the system of segregation. Since • 
l^i'i',, v^hen the Supreme Court issued its desegregation 
, , de6ree, segregation has "increased in^ the, school systems 
in th«: ma^or .Northern cities, .and the' average ghetto 




youtH has- less contact with whites than his mother or ■ 
- father- did- This is p.robably oneV^i- the objective; bale's - 
X for i:B"~intensitied hostility tc* v/hites that -we fintf ' 

.among the blacK -youngqr generation. Secpndly, the 
•'t strategy of training teachers to fail "by. ad opting the 
: I niddle. class value system as the desideratum f-or educa- 
l -tional values and defining- the values of the/caltyre of . 
■Ltuerto Riean. black lower class and working' class white 
\ youth as "deficit culture, ".as "different. culture, " as- 
! "lower class., culture,.." as '"undesirable '-culture" 'giving , ' ■ 
the rationale for teachers- to" justify their inability 
Mi. to edUcaite these 'yo^gs'ters. ■ , . ' - . ■ 

The third "mechanism is the institutional mechanism 
I ^of failure arranged through tracking the watering down 
of the ^ curriculum, the drop-out and push-out programs; 
non-accountability on the p|rt of the teachers as the- ^ 
union grows in its strength?' -In the five , years from 
1963 'to 1968,: out of 60, 000 'teachers in the New York 
City school -system," only 12 were fired from their >bs,, . 
ior failure to perform their -duty, -while at the sai^e time 
thousands %of children .were not being tkught to read. The 
^inal method *pf. institutionalization of failure^ is' the" 
network of compensatory educational progran/ which have 
«et n-o and'-organized with guidelines- that___fe^^e^ 



maximal salaries for educators and* mininjal learning Tor 
Students. *?his is true of .Mlihgual education, migra- 
tory workers' education, correctional education, and 
6ther compensatory education programs with built-in 
-••^self-destruct" outlooks. • ^ / ' . - 

. ' /iV*hat ' liappening. in s-econdary ^sducation? In the 
fall of 1972, thetCarnfegie Commission ^states , VBlacksf , 
v/er'e represented among^ the new enrollees m almost the . 
same proportion as they were represented among high 
school graduates." ,And it then observes that the pro-^- 
portion ten years ago v/a& 2 or 3 to 1 rather, than 1 to 1 
This observation fails -to 'jj^ntion that high school drop- 
'out figure^s Are increasing absolutelj^ whLle the per- 
cen-tage o|^^^*flsp-QWs 'declines.. In.i.9^7 the num-oer of 
lilacks v/h'o v/ere high school drop-ovits.'of the ages of 18 

* * f * 

"and-19, bl^ic males, > was r3 0.6^} this has been reduced to 
i- f / ' . . ' . 

\27if;irin 1^2^ Among white-males in the same years, 
_1SA% vera- dro5L-outs and 13.. 55^.'* Th^-^^es from 20 to Zk, 
black males ^2i,5fo in 1-9^7, black males In 1072 r^du'ced 
to 27.1 per cent- dropping out. White, 18.8;;!; in 1967, ■ 
iS.y/^ in> X9?2. Among females the figures are more 
ebual. B.lac}c females had '^S.lfo drop-outs in 19^7 » white 
females 1-9 per cent. Blade female^ in 1972 had 27. 3^;$ 
-drtjp-outs-, l-d,-6j&" whit^^es", " ' ' " ^ " • 



IrThigher education the* following "statistics would 
indicate the situation. . James Bryant, -in a study of « 
blacic dbct orates in. edutation (1973)$ states that tlj^re 
aro outside of. Ivi.D* 's, D.O.S. 's, and. D.V.M.'s , 2280 ■ 
black ?h.D'. 's ih th« ^United Sta.tes, .V/nile, in, the, past • 

t ' ' 

*iO years, the educational system has produced only 2280 
?h;I>/'s who are black, there are. 5'0,'O00 Ph.D. *s produced' 
annuall:^- in our country^ and" 3oQ, 000 K.A/'s. We have ■ •! 
336, oca full-time teachers, of \ghich only four and. a k 
half per cent are black in the entire, educational system, j; 

Bryant figures that- at the 19^0 to i960 rate it will . !■ 

*> *••• , . • * - • ;i 

take 530 ye'^ars to gain proportional representation on ; 

the parjt of minorities 'in professional, -technical' and • 

* ' u 

kindred professions, or from i960 to 2^90.- In the mana-* ' ;; 
serial, officials and -proprietary rariks,- it will take • 
^50 years, bla'ckp v/ill reach equity by 2375. Blauner, ; 
in his article on white t^^rpfesso^s, gives estimates that 
in" universities of high and medium quality, less than'; 
.005 per cent are black/ In four-year colleges of liigh 
' or medium quality, less' than 1 per cent are black, Xn 
univejrsities, of low quality/ 1.8 per cent are ^ black. ; 
-And the highest ratio of black professors are in 'the coia- 
taunity- college's, -where the figure is 5. A per cent, ' - ■ / 
An examitiation 4f , two or the' disciplines most attract- 



ive to blacks is even .more revealing. In .psychology, in 
the ten 'leading departments that produced 37^? ?h,.D.*s, 
only 3 v/ere black j riarvard,, Stanford, Yale,. Illinois, 
3rowh, Iowa, U.C.LtA. and Cornell produced none. I am, 
remindsii of a- bitter story that Kei^eth Clark, the i^nly 
black member of^ ^he State ^oard .ox Regents, once told. 
Vfh^n. he applied for graduate s(^h6ol at Cornell for his - 
doctoral training he vas refused with 'a lengthy letter 
froiii the Dean of Admissions stating that- they -*f alt that 
ha wbuXd not be comfortable on the Cornell campus, Thisr 
was standard operational proce(^ure for most of t hi'* ivy 
^ieague- universities, which J>iacks hkd the temerity to 



ap)?ly/^ . ' . ^ ^ 

It sho^d be obvious that the issue is' not inca^ 
pacity or lack of desire on tfie part of blacks to get 
higher -.education, bu* racist refusal on the part of most 
institutions of higher learning to admit blacks, ,When 
they are adiqitted, standards are 'iinposed that result in 
the majority pf black 'Pli.B. 's ytalcing from, 5 to ^4 years 
to get 'the ^doctorat^, wherea^'the average . white Ph.D. 

^ ^ N \ > » 

ta^es from ^ to; 6 years. , - * . 

In s^ocioiogy,. the entire sociology, industry has 
produ'ued less than 200 black sociologists,' or a rate' 
since i"96Q of about 10 .per year. .There were just a 



handful before I960.- ^ I=ib would take, that rate 

per year, until the year 2075, to get one black, socio- 

legist with a Ph.D. in each sociology departiiifrnt nation- 

• ■ ■ ■ t 
•ally,- assuming that there are -about 1^00 sociology de- 

.•oartnients in the university- system; flt^'s on this basis 
that the Caucus of Blade Soeiologis-^s , at the 1971 Ameri- 
can Sociological' convention, complained that black 
Scholars, are sUbstintially excluded from the life of 
their professional societies. This exclusion includes' 
publishing .In sociological journals, receiving research 
funds, and consultant ships, positions of. l^dershipf ^i^d 
posit ions-on convention pi^^ograms,';'" The ' exaint)l? was given 
that the convention panel V>n 'race at the 1971' A.S.A.. con 
vention was coinjaetely while, /Che'; A. S. A. .did not -.son-- 
si'der it desirajle to invite one black: sociologist on a 
panel that was discussing race. ' , v 
- ■ The major conclusion from this evidenpe is that 
from childhood through the elementary education system,- 
through" secondary education, and- post -secondary educa- 
tioh, we -have an institutional racism that is pervasive, 
effective and permeates the entire system. It is some- 
what ironic that in the face of this situ^ition, whites 

'are accusing universities^ o'f "racism in the 'reverse . 
■ In the -Biblical phrase, these' Whites^ are "strain- 
ing at gnats and swallowing camels" if they are naive. 
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.\ore lilcely, these whites are engaged in the sophiati- 
cated Watergate technique 'of trivializing, the extent 
of racism and exaggerating the .extent of injustice 
that might take place when racism is challenged . . SuqJi 
a "racism in reverse" situation is an improbable hypor. 
thesis f&r a future that seems highly unlikely, from 
the realities' of institutional raci'&m in American edii- 
cation today.^ 
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